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I like to watch the big drops break 
Against the windowpane. 

[like to see the puddles splash 

— And dimple in the rain. 


— With both my shoes and stockings off 
[like to go and wade. 

I like it when it thunders, too— 
 ['m not a bit afraid. 


; I like to watch the rain clouds blow 
_. Across the shining sky, 


- For then I know that it will stop 
: A-raining by and by. 


3, _ Then I can play in the puddles 


With little chips that float 


Almost as well as if they were 


A real, true sailboat. 
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MARIGOLDS GROW 


By JEAN SANDERS 


(5 LEN DA strolled along the 
shady street, kicking the dust 
into powdery clouds with her stout 
brown shoes. There was a clump 
of phloxes and marigolds pressing 
their sweet faces through a slender 
wicket gate at one corner, but 
Glenda hardly noticed them. She 
was thinking of Adolf and of his 
great longing to hear the visiting 
maestro’s violin concert tomorrow ; 
and she was remembering that it 
was she, and not Adolf, that had 
been given two tickets for the con- 
cert. Of course it was true that 
Adolf was her best friend, and there was no 
denying the magic of his violin, but still the 
maestro had much greater magic in his 
violin, and he might never come again. 
‘*Hello,’’ said Glenda, stopping abruptly 
in front of the scissors grinder at Periwinkle 
Corner, and relieving one red-checked 
pocket of its bulky burden. ‘‘This is for 
you,’’ she said with a smile, holding out a 
huge red apple. 
‘**Hello,’’ returned the scissors grinder 
pleasantly, wiping a rough hand on his 
pocket handkerchief and taking the apple 
with a perky nod of his head. They both 
liked ‘‘hello’’? much better than ‘‘how do 
you do’’; for they agreed that they always 
did so well that it was a pity to waste time 
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One little kind act planted 
a garden of 


The drawings are by 
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- a seed that grew into 


of happiness 


“Who would want to spend months 
working on a garden he 
couldn’t see?” 
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talking about how they felt. 

Carefully Glenda blew a place 
clean on the curbing and sat down. 
The scissors grinder blew the dust 
off a place beside her. He sat down, 
too, and began shining up his apple, 
turning it this way and that. 

‘*You always remember what I 
like, don’t you, child?’’ 

‘*T always try to,’ said Glenda 
affectionately, and then her voice 
trailed off into silence. She began 
tracing circles in the dust with the 
toe of her shoe. Once her lips 
formed the word ‘‘ Adolf,’’ as if she 
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very much wanted to talk about 
something ; but no sound came. 
What she finally said was ‘‘Do 
you know anything about gar- 
dens?’’ That was not what she 
wanted to talk about at all. Her 
words almost sounded silly, she 
thought. 


‘*Gardens?’’ replied the scis- 
sors grinder gravely. ‘‘'Those 
you can see or those you can’t 
see ?”’ 

Glenda’s shoe stopped mak- 
ing circles in the dust. She 
tossed her black braids over her 
shoulders and frowned serious- 
ly. 

‘Mr. Scissors Grinder, who 
would want to spend months 
working on a _ garden he 
couldn’t see?”’ 


The scissors grinder was 
slowly twirling his apple by its 
stem. His mouth twisted into 
a queer smile as he said gently: 

‘*Well, then, suppose you were 
planting a garden to be seen. What 
would you plant? Orchids and 
lilies and other fine things?’ 

‘“‘No,’’ said Glenda thoughtfully. 
‘*Marigolds.”’ 

The scissors grinder drew in his 
breath with a soft, surprised sound. 
‘Why, lassie ?”’ 

‘*Oh, because they’re the kind of 
flowers everybody likes. You don’t 
have to be afraid somebody will lean 
over your fence and ask, ‘Why did 
you plant those?’ People—well, 
people understand marigolds. 
That’s why.”’ 


No one saw him lift the violin ever so gently 
out of its case 


The scissors grinder chuckled 
deep down in his throat. Glenda 
thought he said ‘‘Bless you,’’ but 
she could not be sure. He spoke 
quite clearly, though, when he 
asked, ‘‘Did you ever try to make a 
garden out of kind deeds?”’ 

‘““No,’’ replied Glenda, glancing 
up with a laugh. ‘‘What sort of 
garden would that be? How could 
you plant it, and how would you 
ever know when it was a grown gal- 
den ?”’ 

The scissors grinder did not seem 
to pay any attention to her ques- 
tions. He looked off at some far 
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point in the sky for a minute, and 
then said slowly, ‘‘Just the same, 
lassie, it’s seed you'll be starting 
with, whether you have grand 
things or sweet things.”’ 

They were silent awhile ; present- 
ly Glenda arose. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Scissors Grinder, I 
think I’ll be going.’’ 

The scissors grinder rose too. 
‘‘Good day to you, lassie,’’ he said, 
bobbing his head politely. ‘‘And 
thank you again for this good, juicy 
apple.”’ 

‘*You’re welcome. 
I could find.”’ 

Glenda smiled and started back 
down the street the way she had 
come, for home was in that direc- 
tion. Thoughts of Adolf and of 
Adolf’s eager eyes and the two con- 
cert tickets were humming through 
her head, like the muddled ticking 
and chiming of clocks in a clock 
store. Whoever had the tickets 
must have both of them, since 
neither she nor Adolf could go 
alone at night. 


More and more slowly Glenda’s 
brown shoes marched down the 
street, until finally they stopped al- 
together at the corner where one 
turned to go to Adolf’s house. For 
rather a long minute the shoes stood 
still; then suddenly they started to- 
wards Adolf’s corner with a quick 
tap-tap of the sturdy heels, click- 
ing along as if they had an impor- 
tant errand. 

Two days later Glenda’s brown 
shoes tap-tapped back towards Peri- 


It’s the best 
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winkle Corner so fast that they 
were nearly running. 

The scissors grinder was busily 
sharpening a huge pair of shiny 
shears as she hurried towards him. 
He stopped the stone wheel at once 
and laid down the shears when he 
saw that something burstingly im- 
portant was needing to be told. 

“Guess what!’’ cried Glenda 
loudly, even forgetting to say hello. 
‘‘No, don’t guess, either. You 
couldn’t, and besides I’d rather tell 
you. Let’s sit down. No, let’s stand 
up.’’ She hopped gleefully over a 
tiny green weed at her feet. 

The scissors grinder laughed out- 
right and leaned against his wheel. 
‘*Kasy, lassie. One thing at a time.”’ 

“It begins like this.’”’ Glenda 
clasped her hands behind her. ‘‘I 
gave those concert tickets to Adolf, 
because—well, because he’s a very 
good doll mender, even if he does 
play his violin most of the time. I 
don’t know who went with him. He 
just laughs and says I’ll find out 
later. 

‘* After the concert, he was so anx- 
ious to see the maestro up close that 
he and his friend slipped through 
the side aisles and back to the stage 
door. Adolf went in, but the friend 
waited outside. Adolf said he didn’t 
intend to talk to the maestro—just 
meant to look at him. 

**Pretty soon he spied the maes- 
tro’s violin lying there in its open 
case. Well, you know how particu- 
lar Adolf is about touching other 

people’s things, but I guess that vio- 
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lin was just too much. He said 
there were so many people crowding 
around the maestro that no one saw 
him lift the violin ever so gently out 
of its case, tuck it under his chin, 
and tighten the bow strings—that 
expensive violin, Mr. Scissors 
Grinder !’’ 

The scissors grinder laughed. 
‘*He’d be careful, though, lassie.”’ 

‘* Adolf said he just intended to 
draw the bow over the strings 
once, but the tone was so beauti- 
ful, he played four or five notes 
before he realized what he was 
doing. Imagine that, Mr. Scis- 
sors Grinder!’’ 

‘*What happened, lassie ?”’ 

‘‘Well,’? Glenda answered 
slowly, ‘‘ Adolf said the maestro’s 
voice was terrible to hear. He 
whirled around and snatched the 
violin out of Adolf’s hands and 
shouted, ‘How dare you!’ ”’ 

‘*Too bad, lassie. Adolf would 
be careful.”’ 

‘*But, you know, the queer part 
was this. The people began to 
leave right away, and when they 
had gone Adolf still stood there, 
waiting to apologize. And what 
do you think the maestro said to 
him? He looked at Adolf a min- 
ute, and Adolf was more and 
more frightened and ashamed. 
Then the maestro’s voice got kind- 
er, and he said, ‘Well, it was a re- 
markably good tone—pure and 
steady. But who taught you to hold 
a violin in that way, with that queer 
tilt to it? Only my students do that.’ 


Think of that, Mr. Scissors Grind- 
er!’ 

Glenda’s eyes sparkled with ex- 
citement. The scissors grinder si- 
lently shifted his weight to the other 
foot. 

‘* Adolf said, ‘My mother taught 
me, sir.’’’ Glenda paused before 
she went on. 


‘‘The maestro’s voice was sort of 
jumpy when he asked Adolf his 
mother’s name. When Adolf said 
his mother had been Clarissa 
Meyer, the maestro shouted again, 
but a different kind of shout that 
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time. He seized Adolf by the shoul- 
ders and said, ‘Clarissa Meyer! My 
finest student—lost to me these ten 
years. So you’re her son!’ Just 
those words. Think of it, Mr. Scis- 
sors Grinder !’’ 

“T am thinking, lassie. It’s won- 
derful, wonderful! And _ then 
what ?”’ 

‘““Why, the maestro had Adolf 
play for him again and again—so 
long that Adolf forgot all about his 
friend waiting outside the door. 

‘Finally, the maestro said that if 
Adolf would study hard for another 
year, he would take him to Germany 
to study there. Think of it, Mr. 
Scissors Grinder !’’ 

The scissors grinder sighed hap- 
pily. ‘‘What a beautiful ending!’ 


“Well, it was a remarkably good tone—” 


‘Ending! That isn’t the ending,”’ 
cried Glenda, jumping up and 
down. ‘‘ Adolf stayed so long with 
the maestro that pretty soon his 
friend came in looking for him. 
After they all had talked a while, 
it turned out that the maestro and 
Adolf’s friend had known each 
other well when they were boys; and 
so the friend is going to Germany 
with them to take care of Adolf. 
Think of it, Mr. Scissors Grinder!’’ 

‘Perfect, perfect,’’ said the scis- 
sors grinder joyfully. ‘‘But there’s 
still some of it you don’t know.”’ 
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His blue eyes were aglow with light. 

‘““‘What is that?’? demanded 
Glenda eagerly. 

The light almost spilled out into 
a song. ‘‘I am the friend, lassie— 
the friend who went to the concert 
with Adolf.”’ 

Slowly Glenda’s gaze took in the 
scissors grinder’s familiar patched 
clothes, his rough shoes, his slightly 
stooped shoulders, the gentle, work- 
worn hands. But above them shone 
the glory of gladness, for she saw 
the joy in his eyes. She shook her 
head, unable to speak. 

When finally she found her 
tongue, she looked up at the scissors 
grinder and said in amazement, 
‘“Why, just think! all this from two 
concert tickets!”’ 

The scissors grinder spoke lov- 
ingly. ‘‘I wondered how soon you’d 
be starting that garden, lassie, and 
sure enough, it wasn’t long.”’ 

“‘Garden? What garden ?’’ ques- 
tioned Glenda. 

‘*Why, the kind deed garden. You 
planted one kind deed, and see what 
a garden it grew to be: happiness 
for Adolf, the maestro, and me’’— 
he bobbed his head slightly— ‘‘and 
for you too, lassie. It’s a happy 
thing to give happiness. The first 
seed you planted was that fine red 
apple you brought me one day. That 
was a seed of kindness, and every 
one understands kindness. Don’t 
you see kindness is like marigolds? 
You said every one understands 
marigolds. ”’ 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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HE ELEPHANT’S BABY was 
a most extraordinary baby. 
When the elephant keeper first saw 
her he knew this, but he could think 
of no suitable name to call her. 
None of the common, ordinary 
names that he knew would do at all. 
‘“‘The little one,’’ he said, absent- 
ly patting her cheek. Then he went 
away, saying he would come again 
tomorrow to give her a name that 
would suit her better. . 
The elephant’s baby spent all that 
day admiring her little trunk in 
front of her, flipping her bit of a 
tail behind her, and wondering what 
name the keeper would give her to- 
morrow. She felt sure it would be 
something soft-sounding and lovely 
—lovelier even than her mother’s 
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story by 
LENORE M. LINK 


with drawings by 
MARJORIE HARTWELL 


name, which was Queen Rosamond. 

The next day the keeper came 
bright and early. 

‘*Well, how’s the little one to- 
day?’ he laughed, patting her be- 
hind the right ear. She looked at 
him hopefully, her heart thumping. 
She put all the twinkle she could 
into her friendly little eyes. Now 
he would give her the name! 

The keeper absently patted her 
behind the left ear and started to 
leave. Had he forgotten? Surely 
that could not be possible. As quick 
as quick the elephant’s baby cuffed 
him with her little trunk to remind 
him of the name. 

The keeper was so surprised that 
he lost his balance and would have 
fallen, had he not supported him- 
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self with the ugly elephant hook he 
carried. It was the ugly hook, wav- 
ering at the end of a long pole, that 
sent the elephant’s baby scamper- 
ing to hide beneath her mother’s big 
bulky body. 

From between her mother’s legs, 
which looked like four big friendly 
tree trunks but which were ever so 
much nicer, the elephant’s baby 
peeped out at the keeper. She knew 
she was perfectly safe there, for 
out in front her mother’s long, 
strong trunk kept curling and 
whirling about till the keeper went 
away. 

All that day people came to see 
the elephants. One by one, singly 
and in chorus, all the people said: 

“Oh, look at the little one! Look, 
there’s a little one!’’ 


She knew she was 
perfectly safe there 
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‘The little one, pooh!’’ the ele- 
phant’s baby fretted. ‘‘That’s no 
name at all.’? All day she curled 
and uncurled her little trunk, trying 
to wipe the tears of shame from her 
eyes. The world was no fun at all 
for a new baby without a name. 

The next day things were just the 
same, and the next. The keeper 
came, but he patted her gingerly if 
he patted her at all, and always held 
the ugly hook in his other hand. She 
did not dare cuff him again, not 
even lightly to remind him that he 
had forgotten the lovely name he 
had promised to give her. 

She did not dare get very far 
away from her mother, either, and 
at the slightest motion of the ugly 
hook she darted back to her hiding 
place. She just drooped there un- 
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happily, for now she knew that the 
keeper had forgotten completely. 

Then one day the elephant’s baby 
lost all hope of ever having a soft- 
sounding, lovely name of her very 
own. She decided that she could 
never persuade the friendly twinkle 
to sparkle and dance in her eyes 
again, or the little trunk to curl and 
uncurl in the old, playful, easy way. 
But that very day, bright and early, 
the keeper suddenly appeared. 

The keeper—even the hook—did 
not matter any more to the ele- 
phant’s baby; so she did not run 
away. She closed her eyes and stood 
drooping beside her mother’s trunk. 

‘‘Something’s been wrong from 
the first,’’ the keeper was saying. 
‘‘She’s sulky and cross. She’s 
touchy behind the ears—especially 
the left one.’’ 

The elephant’s baby opened her 
eyes a little to see if the keeper was 
talking to himself. She saw another 
person there, watching her with soft, 
kindly eyes. 

‘“What is her name?’’ the man 
asked. 

‘*We just called her ‘the little 
one’ at first, and it seemed to stick,”’ 
the keeper answered. 

‘*But that’s no name at all,’”’ ex- 
claimed the man. ‘‘ Everybody must 
have a name.’’ And before the 
keeper could say a word, before the 
elephant’s baby could blink an eye, 
the man was patting her softly be- 
hind the ears, especially the left. 

‘*Could anything be nicer?’’ the 
elephant’s baby was thinking in her 
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little elephant way. ‘‘Now I’m go- 
ing to have a name! I’m going to 
have a——”’ 

‘*Why, she’s perfect,’’ the man 
said, chuckling merrily as he felt all 
her bones; he felt her skin, he lifted 
each round baby foot to make sure 
all were perfect. 

‘‘She’s a prize winner, man, a 
princess. Say, how’s that for a 
name—Princess ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s a lovely name,’’ answered 
the elephant’s baby eagerly in her 
quiet elephant way, which was real- 
ly only a flip of her bit of a tail, and 
a soft curling and uncurling of her 
trunk, with which she managed to 
touch the man’s hand as though giv- 
ing him a soft kiss. But most of all 
she said it with her eyes. She put 
all the twinkle and sparkle she 
could into them. 

‘“‘Hyes as bright as stars,’’ he 
chuckled. 

‘“‘Stars—bright—Princess Star- 
bright,’’ the keeper suddenly ex- 
claimed, clapping his hands. 

As he clapped his hands the ugly 
hook fell to the ground, but the 
keeper did not notice. He was as 
close to the elephant’s baby as he 
could get. He was repeating her 
name to her as if he thought she 
might forget. She did not even 
think of hiding now. 

“Thank you for the lovely 
name,’’ she was saying, in her little 
elephant way to the keeper, and the 
keeper was patting her gently, ca- 
ressingly behind the ears—espe- 
cially the left one. 
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By ALICE A. KEEN 


Don’t play this game unless 


you like to laugh 


yee START this game cut thirty slips 

of paper and on each slip write one 
of the phrases given below. Then place 
all the slips face down in a pile and di- 
vide them among those who are going to 
play the game. The person who reads 
the story does not receive any slips. 
This person reads, pausing at the blanks 
for the players to fill in the words from 
their slips. The players take turns call- 
ing out a phrase from one of their slips, 
laying each slip aside after it has been 
used. The story is always different and 
always funny no matter how many times 
the slips are shuffled and dealt. 


THE PHRASES 
a cake of soap a puppy dog 
an alligator an egg beater 
a flatiron a lemon pie 
a garden rake an apple tree 
a daddy longlegs a dish of ice cream 
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a bale of hay a sugar bowl 
a little red hen a piece of coal 
a piano a steam shovel 


a knife and fork 
a gray kitten 

a dishpan 

a black snake 

a mousetrap 

a little baby 

a lawn mower 


a grasshopper 
a typewriter 

a teakettle 

a Teddy bear 
a ladder 

a quart of milk 
a bumblebee 


THE STORY 


Nancy and Fred walked along a little 
path in the woods each carrying a basket 
of lunch, for they were going to have a 
picnic all by themselves. They expected 
to have a nice quiet time, but it was not 
long before strange, surprising things 
began to happen. 

“Look!’”’ Nancy cried, pointing to —— 
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that was skipping rope along the path 
in front of them while —— was riding 
by its side on a kiddy car. 

“And there’s Fred shouted, 
“trying to climb a tree.” 

While the children stood and stared, 
down from the tree dropped —— right 
on the top of Fred’s head. But he only 
laughed and said he would wear it for 
a hat. 

“Oh, I want a hat too,” Nancy ex- 
claimed and she picked up —— from 
the ground at her feet and put it on her 
head. 

The children walked along in great 
glee, laughing at all the funny things 
they saw. 

To one side of them was stepping 
along very primly paying no attention 
to and that were cutting 
capers in front of it. 

Nancy stopped for a minute to pick 
from a bush that she wanted to take 
home with her, while Fred caught in his 
hand —— that was buzzing about his 
head. 

“I’m hungry,” Nancy declared, and 
she took from her lunch basket and 
began to eat it. When she had eaten it 
all, she reached in the basket again and 
drew out which she broke in two 
so that Fred could have half. 

“Well, if you’re as hungry as all that,” 
Fred said, “I guess we’d better have our 
lunch now. Let’s sit under this tree.” 


Down Nancy sat, but she was up again 
in a great hurry for she had sat upon 
—— that was curled up taking a nap 
there. Then the children heard low 
growls and saw that was there, 
too, looking at them with little red eyes. 
So they went on a little farther and sat 
down on a log. 

“What strange things Mother gave us 
for lunch,” Nancy said as she took from 
her basket and began to eat hungri- 
ly, while Fred took big bites from 
his mother had put in for him. For 
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dessert they each had —— which had 
been wrapped in waxed paper to keep it 
fresh and moist. 

“There’s nothing I like to eat better 
than ——,” Nancy declared. ‘“What’s 
your favorite food, Fred?” 

“Oh, give me every time,” Fred 
answered. “I could eat one at every 
meal.” 

The children were so hungry that they 
ate everything in their baskets. They 
even ate that they picked from a 
tree. Then they started back home. 

As they went along, stranger and 
stranger things appeared. There was 
bouncing up and down exactly like 
a rubber ball. There was that cried 
like a baby as it lay on the ground and 
kicked. 

Suddenly they heard a noise behind 
them. They turned around and saw that 
they were being followed by and 
and These objects made 
queer ridiculous sounds. 

Nancy and Fred laughed and laughed. 
They could scarcely stop laughing, for 
everywhere around them they saw 
strange objects doing queer things. 

A was flying through the air like 
anairplane. A was turning somer- 
saults. But finally the children started 
again for home. 

Then Nancy spied something. “Oh, 
you darling!” she cried, picking up —— 
and cuddling it in her arms. “I’m go- 
ing to take you home with me.” 

“T’d rather have this,” Fred said, and 
he stuffed into his sweater pocket. 

Just then there came a terrible noise. 
The children looked behind them. There 
was coming toward them, stamp- 
ing and snorting—the biggest one of its 
kind in all the world. 

Shrieking with laughter, the children 
flew along the path. Soon they had left 
all the outlandish things behind them 
and they wondered if it had all been a 
queer dream. 
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E DO not save postage stamps 

just to see if we can get more 
pieces of colored paper than our friends. 
If we did, a collection of cigar bands or 
bottle caps would be just as good as a 
stamp collection. Philately (this is the 
grown-up word for stamp collecting and 
is pronounced fi-lat’-e-li) is interesting 
because each stamp tells a story. In 
past months I have told you some of 
these stories, others still more interest- 
ing are probably right in your album 
awaiting your discovery. 

The exciting-looking Chinese air-mail 
stamp that is pictured this month has a 
very interesting story behind it. Yes, 
you guessed right the first time. That 
is a picture of the Great Wall of China. 
At one time it stretched nearly fourteen 
hundred miles along the northern fron- 
tier of that country, and although it was 
built before the time of Christ, much of 
it is still standing today. The stamp 
calls our attention to the history of the 
Great Wall, and again proves how in- 
teresting just one stamp can be. 

Before the wall was built a number 
of different tribes lived in the land that 
we today call China. The great em- 
peror, Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, united all 
the tribes of the land 
under his rule, 
the warlike people 
to the north of his 
empire would not 
leave them in peace. 
Ever and again they 
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would ride down on their swift ponies to 
rob and kill the peaceful Chinese. To 
stop these fierce raiders the emperor or- 
dered his people to build a great wall 
along the borders of the empire. 

Each person did his share toward 
building the wall. One carried rocks, 
another molded bricks from clay, while 
still others cemented these materials in 
place in the wall. As you see from the 
stamp the wall wound over hills and 
down into valleys, so it was sometimes 
a very difficult work. 

When the wall was finally completed, 
it was higher in places than a two-story 
building, and there was a wide place on 
top where the warriors might stand and 
fight. Here and there along the wall 
were built strong, square towers such 
as the one you see on the stamp. These 
were used as watchtowers, and when the 
guards saw the enemy approaching, they 
lit great fires on the tops of the towers. 
The smoke and flames warned the people 
that they must leave their work and 
gather on the wall to fight, for there 
were no regular soldiers. In case of war 
every man had to help defend his home. 

Once the wall was finished, the Chin- 
ese were able to live in peace for hun- 

dreds of years be- 

hind its protection. 

Of course it is not 
used for defense 
purposes now, but it 
makes a fine stamp 
illustration. 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD BEFORE 


Jerry was adopted from the Children’s 
Home by Mr. and Mrs. Dale, who are very 
kind to him. There is much to make Jerry 
happy in the Dales’ big home, but he misses 
his brother Jim, who was adopted by an- 
other family in a different part of the State. 
Jerry has not heard from Jim for a long 
time and does not know where he is living. 


A little shaggy pup in a pet store reminds 
Jerry of a dog he and Jim once owned. 
When Mr. Dale goes with Jerry to buy the 
dog it is no longer in the store. After some 
difficulty Mr. Dale finally locates the dog 
and buys it for Jerry. Rags becomes Jer- 
ry’s constant companion. 


Vacation time comes and the Dales pur- 
chase a summer cabin on Salmon River. 
Jerry and Rags and Mrs. Dale move to the 
cabin to spend the summer and Mr. Dale 
plans to visit them on week-ends. 


Soon after they are settled in the cabin a 
heavy rain sets in. After three days of rain 
the river begins to look dangerous, and Mrs. 
Dale sends a long-distance call to her hus- 
band to come and get them, but Mr. Dale 
is not at his office. There is nothing to do 
but go back to the cabin for the night. In 
the middle of the night Jerry awakens. The 
cabin seems to be rocking like a boat. 
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RAGS, THE ROVER 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


There is excitement at the cabin 
and 


Rags has an adventure 


Part Four 


ERRY sat up in his cot. There 
was certainly something strange 
about the cabin. It seemed to rock. 
He remembered the rain, the high 
water. Surely the cabin was not 
afloat! 

He hopped out of bed, a little 
frightened, a good deal excited. 

‘“Wow! I wonder if the flood is 
carrying us away!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘‘Jerry, where are you?’’ Mrs. 
Dale’s voice called from the next 
room. 

‘I’m here, Mother. I’m all 
right.’’ He did not want to fright- 
en her. ‘‘I just woke up.”’ 

She was up too. ‘‘Where’s the 
flashlight?’’? she asked from the 
bedroom door. 

“T think it’s on the kitchen 
shelf.”” Jerry hurried to get it. 

He threw open the back door and 
turned the beam of light out into 
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1 all § the darkness beyond. Then he when I phoned——”’ she said. 
ight- J gasped. ‘Great guns! The water  ‘‘Maybe we ought to leave now, 
has come up!”’ Mother.’’ There was a slight rock- 
s the Mrs. Dale hurried to his side. ing movement to the floor whenever 
1 the — They both stared at the watery ex- a particularly heavy gust of wind 
panse beyond the steps. The house struck the cabin. 
tchen was completely surrounded by “Yes, better leave quickly,’’ 
> 3 water now. Mrs. Dale’s face was pale in the dim 
r and ‘We ought to have left yester- light. ‘I'll light the lamp and 
; into day. If I had only reached Daddy pack.” 
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They crowded garments into suit 
cases and pulled on day clothes and 
coats. Mrs. Dale’s hands shook as 
she worked. ‘‘Hurry, Jerry,’’ she 
urged. ‘‘Get all your things into 
your bag.”’ 

Jerry needed no urging. He 
packed as one does things in a bad 
dream. Each time the cabin lurched 
unsteadily it felt as if it would leave 
its foundation and move bodily 
downstream. 

They were ready at last, hurrying 
across the back porch. 

“Tt can’t be very deep,’’ Mrs. 
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Dale urged. 

They could see the higher ground 
behind the house a hundred yards 
away. 

‘*Give me the bags, Mother. I’ll 
carry one on each shoulder. You 
hold the flashlight,’’? Jerry sug- 
gested. 

The first step was almost’ waist 
deep in swirling muddy water, but 
the rapidly rising ground made the 
wading less hard after a few steps. 
Presently they were standing on 
firm ground, under the tall, drip- 
ping fir trees. 
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“You mustn’t risk your own 
life, dear.” 


‘“‘T think we’re safe here,’’ Mrs. 
Dale was saying, ‘‘but we’d better 
go to the store and try to find shel- 
ter.”’ 

She turned the electric flash back 
toward the cabin. They both gasped. 
The house had moved since they 
left it, and was rocking gently away 
on the current. 

‘““We got away just in time,”’ 
Mrs. Dale was saying, when Jerry 
gave a horrified ery. 

‘‘Mother—I’ve got to go back!”’ 

Her hand clutched his shoulder 
firmly. ‘‘You’d be drowned!”’ 

‘*But Rags is in the wood closet! 
He can’t get out!’’ 

Still Mrs. Dale’s hand held him 
back. ‘* You mustn’t risk your own 
life, dear—even to save Rags. You 
couldn’t swim in that current.”’ 

Jerry’s throat ached. He bit his 
lip. ‘*But, Mother—Rags——!’’ 
Something went wrong with his 
voice. 
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He could see plainly now that it 
would be impossible for him to 
reach the cabin. It had been caught 
by an eddy of the current, swept out 
into the middle of the flood. Jerry, 
who was only learning to swim, 
could never hope to reach the house 
through such water. 

‘*Oh, why did I forget him ?’’ Jer- 
ry was nearly sobbing. 

Mrs. Dale’s arm went round his 
shoulders. ‘‘It wasn’t your fault,”’ 
she said unsteadily. ‘‘I ought to 
have remembered Rags, too, but 
with everything so upset and terri- 
fying——”’ 

For only a moment longer the 
beam of the flashlight showed the 
floating cabin, now half sunk in the 
water. Then it disappeared round 
the bend in the river. 

‘*Rags—he’ll be drowned! 
never see him again.”’ 

On the stormy night wind Jerry 
thought he heard a faint frightened 
barking. In spite of his eleven years 
he burst into tears. 

‘‘The fuel-closet door wasn’t 
locked. It may come open. Rags 
can swim,’’ Mrs. Dale tried to com- 
fort him. 

‘*TIf—if he gets to shore I know 
he’ll find his way back to me,’’ Jer- 
ry said brokenly. 

‘‘Of course he will. He’sa clever 
little dog,’’ Mrs. Dale said. 

They found shelter with the 
storekeeper’s family that night, and 
the following morning Mr. Dale ar- 
rived to drive them home to the city. 
Daddy Dale looked very grave when 
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Jerry told him Rags was missing. 

*‘T don’t mind losing the cabin 
half so much as losing Rags,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We’ll try to get you another 
pup like him—one of his brothers, 
maybe.”’ 

But Jerry shook his head. ‘‘Rags 
may come home,” he said. ‘‘I 
think he will come home, Dad.’’ 

As they drove toward the city, 
Jerry watched the river with anx- 
ious eyes, but after a few miles they 
were forced to detour many miles 
inland. The river road was under 
water for a long distance, so they 
lost sight of the swollen flood. 

‘*We’ll offer a reward for Rags 
in the newspaper,’’ Mr. Dale as- 
sured Jerry. ‘‘We’ll do all we can 
to find him.’’ 

Deep down in his own mind Jer- 
ry was thinking, ‘‘No other dog 
could ever be just like Rags—any 
more than some other fellow could 
take Jimmy’s place.’’ It was the 
first time in many weeks that he had 
felt a pang about his lost brother. 


In the meantime the little shaggy 
dog had been drifting downstream 
all night in the floating cabin. 

Rags had barked in terror at first 
when he felt the cabin moving. 
Water rose and submerged his com- 
fortable box with the cushion and 
piece of old blanket in it. He 
scrambled toward the top of the 
woodpile at the back of the closet 
to keep dry. Still the black water 
followed him. Finally he was 
crouching in the small space at the 
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very top of the pile, between the 
sticks of wood and the ceiling. It 
was a cramped, uncomfortable place 
to be in, but at least the water was 
not creeping any higher. The cabin 
had come to some sort of rest on 
the deep flood waters and rocked 
steadily forward downstream. 


At last a streak of daylight fell 
across the small panes of the win- 
dow at the end of the fuel closet. 
Rags looked round for a way out. 
He barked for Jerry to come and re- 
lease him. The door that opened on 
the back porch of the cabin was not 
closed. The weight of water against 
it had swung it inward long ago, but 
instead of the porch floor, Rags 
saw only swirling brown water 
through the opening. There was 
water as far as he could see. 

Rags crouched back in his retreat 
at the top of the sticks of firewood. 
He was afraid of all that water. 

It was time for breakfast, but no- 
body offered him any warm oatmeal 
and milk. There was not even a 
scrap of bread to comfort him. Rags 
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Rags paddled bravely 


gave a feeble bark. He felt he was 
all alone, and it terrified him—alone 
in the middle of so much cold, 
brown water. 

“Jerry, where are you?’’ he 
barked. 

There was no answer. 

Hour after hour went by. Once 
the cabin grated to rest on a sand- 
bar. Then a heavy swell in the river 
washed it on again downstream. 
Once two men in a rowboat, salvag- 
ing logs, saw the roof of the cabin 
and rowed close to see if anybody 
was in the house. They did not no- 
tice the small frightened animal 
crouched between the top of the 
woodpile and the closet ceiling, and 
they splashed away again to safety. 
A river boat, laboring heavily 
against the flood water, swerved to 
avoid the house and passed on in the 
opposite direction. Several times 
big pieces of driftwood battered the 
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walls and rocked the cabin. Once 
the cabin lurched so badly that the 
sticks under Rags toppled into the 
water and he splashed in with them. 
He managed to scramble back to a 
place of safety. 

It was midafternoon when the 
cabin grounded in the shallows off a 
strange shore line. 

Rags could hardly believe that the 
lurching had really stopped. He 
sniffed the air. There was the scent 
of green leaves and the smell of 
damp earth—a dozen land smells 
came to him now. 

He gave an excited bark. 

From somewhere among the 
trees, an answering sound reached 
him. It was a whistle. Rags lis- 
tened hard. Then he barked again. 

‘‘Here, pup! Where are you?’’ 
a boy’s voice shouted. ‘‘Here, old 
dog!”’ 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By BYRON JOHNS NORWOOD (8) 
San Diego, Calif. 


I love to see the tide 

Come by the ocean side. 

I love to play all day 

By the sunny bay. 

I love to watch the sea gull fly 
Above my head so high. 

I love to look across the sea 
As far as little eyes can see. 


When I am big I’ll be a sailor boy 


And call to my crew, “Ship ahoy! 
All hands on deck.” 


I’ll have a ship that’ll never wreck, 


And go sailing away 
For many a day. 


Peacocks 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By GORDON KEITH MCCANNON (9) 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Peacocks sweep the fairies’ rooms, 


They use their folded tails for brooms. 


But fairy dust is brighter far 
Than any mortal colors are, 
And all about their tails it clings. 
And that is why they strut about 
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And proudly spread their feathers out. 


My Lollipop Girl 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By CARRIE ELIZABETH ANNE PIKE (10) 
San Antonio, Texas 


I once had a beautiful lollipop girl 


But she’s not as she was before, 
For she was eaten up last night 
And she isn’t any more. 


Mother ate her legs 
And Daddy ate her arms, 
And all that now is left of her 
Is the mem’ry of her charms. 


By the Seashore 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ROBERT MAYNARD (10) 
Coudersport, Pa. 


I like it at the seashore, 
I have a lot of fun; 

The seashells are so pretty 
When they sparkle in the sun. 


I like it when the ships come in, 
And when the tide is low, 

When they throw the anchor in, 
Unload, start, and go. 


I stand and watch and wait 
Until the ships are out of sight; 
And then I wonder where they are 
When I go to bed at night. 
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On the Hillside 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BETTY KAy Woop (9) 
Dillon, S. C. 


At the foot of the hill is a little spring. 
On the old oak tree there hangs a swing. 
And violets grow upon the hillside, 
And buttercups, too, open wide. 


And in the trees, birds build their nests, 
And sing the songs that I love best, 
And chase each other from tree to tree, 
And dance about in merry glee. 


| Like the Trees 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MICHAEL LIVINGSTON HAMILTON (9) 
Dillon, S. C. 


I like the trees 
So shady and cool 
That line the street 
On my way to school. 


I like to hear the birds 
That sing from the trees; 
I know they are happy 
As they fly where they please. 


But I’d rather be a boy 
Than a bird any day 

As I walk beneath the trees 
That line my way. 


Love and Trust 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By JOHN MCCLURE (7) 
San Diego, Calif. 


I am loving all: 

I am loving you; 
I am loving God, 
Trusting Him, too. 
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God’s Flyer 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By BEULAH LEVENTHAL (7) 
Chicago, Ill. 


There was a little bird. 
He wanted to fly. 
He flew so high 
He touched the sky. 


He flew around and 
Around and around; 
Then he was tired 
And came down to the 
ground. 


Merry Little Brooklet 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MARGERUITE KASZA (9) 
McClave, Colo. 


Merry little brooklet 
Rushing down the dell, 

I wish that you could talk to me, 
And see what you would tell. 


Do you come from hills and mountains? 
From the land of ice and snow? 
Or from the land of sunshine and foun- 
tains 
Where beautiful flowers grow? 


As you come twisting and turning 
And on and on you go, 

I wish, little brook, that I knew 

Half of the things you know. 


Do you ever see the fairies 
As they dance in the midst of the night? 

Do you sing to the little birds 

As they go winging on their flight? 


As you go bubbling onward, 
Singing and laughing with glee, 

If you keep on going forever, 
Some day you may reach the sea. 
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Night 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MARGARET CHRISTOFFERSON (11) 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Darkness is like a sapphire cloak 
That is laid o’er the weary world at 
night. 
It is sent to comfort the weary folk 
And to rest their eyes from the golden 
light. 
The moon is like a ship of dreams 
That takes us to a lovelier place; 
And we see along the pearly beams 
Fairies dancing in filmy lace. 
Such things you may have as could never 
be bought, 
If you sit in the moonlight 
Wrapped deeply in thought. 


The Dream Castle 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ELNA WARD (11) 
Stevensville, Mont. 


I dreamed of a castle made of ice-cream 
bricks, 

With beautiful floors made of candy 
sticks. 

Thick cake rugs were laid on the floors, 

And chocolate bars held the coconut 


doors. 

The shady lawns were of marshmallows 
made, 

And the fountains all sparkled with lem- 
onade. 

The pantries and cellars were filled to 
the top 

With walnuts and cookies and ginger 
pop. 

The strawberry gardens had wells of 
pure cream— 

Oh, my! it was sad to wake up from that 
dream. 
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The Wind 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


By GRACE WALSH (12) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


It blows and it blows, 

It blows everywhere, 
And wherever it blows, 

It leaves something bare. 


It blows all its might 

Through grass and through trees; 
My, it’s delightful, 

This frolicsome breeze! 


It whistles and dances 

Through hills and through dales; 
It sends a wild gust 

Through ships and through sails. 


It swirls and it dashes, 
Upon the white beach; 

It carries the sea shells, 
Far out of your reach. 


If you could read all the nice comments 
we receive each month from parents, teach- 
ers, and readers when they send in poems 
and stories for our guild pages, you would 
know how much we enjoy preparing these 
pages for you. We only wish it were possi- 
ble for us to answer every single letter and 
to tell you how much we appreciate your 
help and interest. Since we cannot answer 
the letters, we take this opportunity to ex- 
tend you our heartiest thanks. 

The material for the guild pages is se- 
lected from the poems and stories sent us 
by readers each month. All material must 
be strictly original, and must be accom- 
panied by a note from an adult stating that 
he knows it to be the writer’s own work. 

Notices are mailed to the children whose 
work is published. Be sure to give your 
full name, age, and address with every con- 
tribution. Writers may continue to submit 
work until they earn an award. Poems and 
stories for August WEE WISDOM must be in 
our office by the nineteenth of June, and 
September material by the nineteenth of 
July.—THE EDITOR. 
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JUNE DREAMS. 


Words by Marian Phelps 
Music by May F Lawrence 


1. When it’s bed - time in June And the kind moth-er moon Sends her 
2. When it’s day - time in June I’m a-wake ver-y soon, And | 


pret - ty moonchil-dren to play Round my lit - tle white bed, Nid-dy- 
— with the sun-beams all day. So_ I’m read - y when night Brings the 
f) L » 
T —— T 
nod goesmyhead As _ I drow - si - ly,dream-i - ly say: 
moon’s dream-y light To cud - dle down co - zy and say: 
it 2. 2. 
— REFRAIN A little slower 
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Lit-tle moonbeams, kiss me good-night, Bring me June dreams, happy and bright. 


| 
Merry moonbeams, dancing in glee, Silver moonbeams, bring June dreamsto me. 
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A Briny Daydream 


By Ethel Romig Fuller 


Sometimes, by the sea, I wish 
I might be a damsel fish— 

A little red one. I would play 
With sea urchins every day. 
Would my nice fish mother be 
Thinking them low company? 

Or I'd bounce a striped puffer— 

Not too hard; it wouldn't suffer. 
When tired of being tossed about, 

It could let its own air out. 

I'd train a frisky sea horse so 

|) a By It would stop when I called, “Whoa!” 
I'd treat it kindly and would feed 

It heaps and heaps of fresh seaweed, 
Then I could ride it through the waves 
To visit mermaids in far caves. 

My daddy'd milk cowfish at night 

By a moon- or starfish light— 

I wonder if they'd flick their tails 
And upset the conch-shell pails? 

I should think sea biscuits would 
With sea beans taste very good; 
And I'd say to Mother, “Please, 
Spread a jellyfish on these.” 

A coral bed is where I'd sleep 

Till the sunfish lit the deep 

With a glow, now green, now blue, 
With sea robins flashing through— 


Oh, sometimes, by the sea, I wish 


I might be a damsel fish! 
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Brown-Sugar Fudge 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


— you buy candy at the store,” 
said Mrs. Miller, “you get only 
half the fun—the ‘eating’ half. I think 
the ‘making’ half is even more fun than 
the eating.” 

“You mean we are going to make 
candy?” cried Ann Beth. “What kind 
—fudge? taffy?” 

Mrs. Miller smiled. ‘Neither one. 
The candy we are going to make is called 
penuche.” 

The girls exchanged puzzled glances. 
“Penuche?” murmured Daisy Dean. 

“That is the name commonly given to 
brown-sugar fudge, though the diction- 
ary says that the proper name is pan- 
ocha,” Mrs. Miller explained. “One of 
our little friends wrote to us asking for 
the recipe not long ago. 

“A large group of candies belong to 
the fudge family. They are all made of 
sugar boiled with milk or water and 
then beaten until the candy becomes 
creamy and firm. Get out your note- 
books and copy the recipe.” 


BROWN-SUGAR FUDGE, OR PANOCHA 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 cupfuls brown sugar 
%, cupful milk 

teaspoonful vanilla 
14 cupful chopped nuts 


Melt butter in a saucepan. Add sugar 
and milk, and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
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Boil, without stirring, to 238° F., or until 
the candy will form a soft ball when tried 
in cold water. Remove the pan from the 
fire and add vanilla. Do not commence beat- 
ing until the mixture is cool enough for 
you to rest your hand against the pan long 
enough to count five. Then beat and stir 
until the candy begins to get creamy. Add 
the nuts and pour onto a buttered pan or 
platter. When firm enough, mark into 
squares. Do not wait till the candy is hard 
before cutting or it will break into irreg- 
ular pieces. 


“One thing I remember from the taffy 
lesson,” commented Marjorie, “is that 
the cold water to test the candy must be 
really cold.” 

Soon the candy—spread on a greased 
platter and marked off in neat squares— 
was placed on the table to cool, while 
the girls washed the utensils and made 
the kitchen clean and orderly again. 

“We haven’t time to copy all the de- 
licious panocha recipes,” remarked Mrs. 
Miller, “but while we are waiting for 
the candy to harden you might make a 
note of the fact that pecan, peanut, or 
cocoanut panocha i§ made by using only 
1 tablespoonful of butter and adding °4. 
cupful of the desired nuts. Another de- 
licious variation is made by pouring a 
thin layer of melted chocolate over a 
pan of brown-sugar fudge made by the 
foundation recipe. The candy should be 
quite hard before the chocolate is poured 
on.” 
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A Sailboat for Summer 


By JOANNE DEE 


= are popular embroidery designs for summer. This ship should be worked in 

outline stitch on a guest towel, or it could be worked on the border of the towel 
that you take with you when you go swimming. Trace the design with carbon paper 
in the center of one end of the towel. Embroider the sail in yellow, the boat in red, 
the sea in blue, and the sea gulls in black. 
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FUZZY WUZZY 


By Lida Keck Wiggins 


Fuzzy Wuzzy. who lived in our garden, 

Always moved with a wiggle and a squirm; 
For he was a brown caterpillar, ' 
A queer, woolly length of’ a worm. 


He liked to lie out in the sunshine 

And there he would busily spin; 
For, you see, he was making a blanket 
To wrap himself’ cozily in. 


Fuzzy Wuzzy rolled up in his blanket, 
Which some people call a ‘cocoon’ 


Fuzzy Wuzzy slept soundly and snugly, 
With nothing fo worry about; 
Then, waking one morning, decided 
The time had arrived to came out. 


So he threw off his comfy pay blanket, < 
And started fo crawl, when---oh, my! 

Fuzzy found he was not any longer 

A worm, but a big butterfly! 
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God’s Mind and Mine 
LESSON STORY 9, JUNE 2, 1935 


Our lesson story for today is about a 
talk Jesus had with a Samaritan woman 
whom He met at Jacob’s well. Jesus 
had walked a long way, and He was very 
hot and tired. When He came to Jacob’s 
well He stopped to rest. While He sat 
there a Samaritan woman came to the 
well for water. : 

Although it was not customary for 
Jews to talk to Samaritans Jesus asked 
the woman to give Him a drink. She 
was surprised. (The story is in John 
4:1-24.) Jesus then told this woman 
of a well of living water. This water, 
He said, would always relieve her thirst. 

Jesus did most of His teaching 
through stories. In that dry, thirsty 
land, a well was a very precious thing. 
Jesus knew that if He spoke of God as 
a well of living water the woman would 
be interested and able to understand 
what He meant. What He really wanted 
the woman to know was that God is 
spirit or mind, and that her mind could 
always turn to God’s mind for wisdom 
and courage and help. 

The story that He told the Samaritan 
woman interests us also, because we get 
thirsty, just as she did, and we need 
wisdom and understanding as well as 
water, just as she did. 

In God’s mind is an endless supply 
of all that we need to help us to grow 
—love, joy, peace, the answers to all 
our questions, courage—everything that 
we can ask for. Jesus said: “God is a 
Spirit.” Another word for spirit is mind. 
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“And they that worship him must wor- 
ship in spirit and truth.” This means 
that if we worship God, we honor Him 
or respect Him with our minds. 

Suppose a boy wants very much to 
make friends of the other boys in his 
neighborhood. Is he not really thirsty 
for friendship? He can ask the mind 
of God to help him to be friendly, for 
by being truly friendly he will surely 
win friends. If it is courage he needs, 
he can get it in the same way. If he 
finds it hard always to be honest or 
truthful he can get help with these prob- 
lems also by speaking to God about them 
in prayer. 

This week, let us use this thought: 

God’s mind in me is like a living well. 


The Comforter 
LESSON StToRY 10, JUNE 9, 1935 


In our lesson story for today, Jesus 
is talking with His disciples about the 
time when He will not walk with them 
and work with them as He has been do- 
ing. Long before the time came for Him 
to leave them He knew that it must 
come. He is trying to tell the disciples 
things that will be a comfort to them 
later on. (The Bible text is John 16:7- 
11.) The things Jesus said to His disci- 
ples He said to us also. 

The first sentence in the lesson is: 
“Nevertheless I tell you the truth.” He 
had just told the disciples many things 
that were hard for them to understand. 
However, He had never told them any- 
thing that was not true. When He 
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said, “Nevertheless I tell you the truth,” 
they believed Him. 

Jesus then told them that it was neces- 
sary for Him to leave them so the Com- 
forter could come to them. The disci- 
ples must have felt that it was very hard 
to have to give up the companionship of 
Jesus. But Jesus did not want them to 
feel that it was necessary for Him to be 
with them personally. He wanted them 
to learn to trust in the Christ Spirit or 
Mind that was in Him and in them also. 
So long as He stayed with them they 
put their trust in Him only. 

Let us use this illustration to make 
the lesson clear: Suppose for a few mo- 
ments that you are in your schoolroom 
with your classmates and your teacher. 
She explains to the class a rule of arith- 
metic. Then she works out problems in 
which the rule is used. So long as she 
explains the rule and works the prob- 
lems, you feel sure that you understand. 
But you really never know for certain 
that you can use the rule until she leaves 
you to work out the problems yourself. 
When you have done that you feel strong 
and sure. 

The Comforter that Jesus spoke of 
was the Spirit of Truth, or the assur- 
ance that they could depend on the 
Christ mind in themselves for guidance 
and wisdom. Years later Paul said, “Let 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus be 
in you also.” We want that same mind 
in us, for we want the same understand- 
ing, knowledge, love, and joy that Jesus 
expressed. 

Keep this thought in mind for the 
week: 


Let the mind that was in Christ be 


in me. 


Cheerful Givers 
LESSON SToRY 11, JUNE 16, 1935 


All of us like to receive gifts from 
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others, and I am quite sure that we also 
like to give gifts. Paul told the members 
of the church of Corinth some very in- 
teresting things about giving. (Read 
II Corinthians 9:6-8.) When he said, 
“He that soweth sparingly shall reap 
also sparingly; and he that soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully,” 
he was not thinking only of sowing and 
reaping. He was thinking of giving and 
receiving. The Corinthians, to whom 
Paul was writing when he spoke of sow- 
ing and reaping, were going to be called 
upon to share their blessings with 
others. Paul wanted them to receive 
blessings as well as to give them, so he 
told them to give their gifts freely and 
joyously; that God loves a cheerful 
giver. 

Those who give their gifts joyously 
receive blessings in two ways. Let us 
see if we can make this easy to under- 
stand. When one of your friends has 
a birthday you go downtown to buy him 
a birthday gift. If you go joyously be- 
cause you really are happy to give him 
a gift, you have much fun in selecting 
his gift. Every time you think how 
happy your friend is going to be when 
he receives the gift you feel happy your- 
self. That is a blessing and a lovely one. 

Every time we joyously share our 
blessings with others we teach ourselves 
to be unselfish. Now do you begin to 
understand why God loves a cheerful 
giver? Every one loves a cheerful, un- 
selfish person, and such a person is al- 
ways blessed. 

Another interesting thing in Paul’s 
letter is the idea of sowing and reaping. 
He said that those who sow abundantly 
reap abundantly. If we give freely, 
others will find joy in giving to us. 

Our gifts need not be gifts of things, 
such as books, toys, and so forth. The 
very best thing any boy or girl can give 
another is the great gift of friendship. 
Just think about that a moment and see 
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if it is not true. Do you enjoy more 
the book your friend gave you for 
Christmas, or his jolly laugh and the 
glad ring in his voice when you call and 
ask him to come and play with you? 
You can reap good abundantly by sow- 
ing your acts of love and friendship 
abundantly. 

Make this a friendly week by keep- 
ing this thought in mind: 
I sow friendliness and I reap friends. 


church was to tell the story to those who 
had never heard it. 
In our lesson story for today two of 
the members of the church at Antioch, 
Barnabas and Saul, were blessed and 
sent out to tell the story of Jesus. The 
text (Acts 13:1-5) says that they were 
“sent forth by the Holy Spirit.” 
Sometimes people of today think it 
would be easy for them to do great 
things if the Holy Spirit would send 
them on errands as the 


Bible says it sent 


Carrying the Christ 
Message 


LESSON STORY 12, 
JUNE 23, 1935 


We will find the les- 
son for today more in- 
teresting if we remem- 
ber that the people 
about whom this text 
was written lived in a 
country quite different 
from our own. An- 
tioch was a city of 
Syria. Some time be- 
fore the time spoken of 
in the lesson for today, 
some of Jesus’ disci- 
ples had gone to An- 
tioch and told the peo- 
ple there about Jesus. 
Those people believed 
what the disciples said, 
and they then were 


Barnabas and Saul. 
The truth is that the 
Holy Spirit does send 
us, but we do not real- 
ize that we are being 
directed by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Did you ever feel 
that you should help a 
lonesome little neigh- 
bor to make friends 
with the other boys 
x and girls in your town, 
or that should 
speak kindly to an 
elderly person, or per- 
haps befriend a stray 
dog? These little 
- promptings to perform 
acts of loving service 
for others come from 
the Holy Spirit within 
you urging you to car- 
ry Christ’s message to 


called Christians. They 


others. 


were the first persons 
to be called Christians, and ever since 
that time all those who believe that 
Jesus Christ was God’s Son and who try 
to live as He lived have been called 
Christians. 

There was much work for these early 
Christians to do. Jesus had told His 
disciples to go and preach the gospel to 
all the world. A part of the work of the 
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Perhaps you thought 
the only way you could carry this mes- 
sage to others was to wait until you 
grow up and then preach. Not at all. 
Christ’s message to the world is “Love 
ye one another,” and every one who ex- 
presses love is carrying the message. 

Try carrying the Christ message this 
week. This thought will help you: 
I love others, even as Christ loves me. 
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Stumbling Blocks 
LESSON STORY 13, JUNE 30, 1935 


In reading the Bible we very often 
find Jesus and Paul saying the same 
thing in different ways. Jesus said to 
Peter, who questioned Him about the 
work John was to do, “What is that to 
thee? Follow thou me.” 

In our lesson story for today Paul 
says in one of his letters to the Romans, 
“Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more: but judge ye this rather, that 
no man put a stumbling block in his 
brother’s way.” 

Jesus wanted His disciples to under- 
stand that it made no difference what 
kind of position or work was given an- 
other, each person has his own life to 
live, his own work to do, and his own 
good to enjoy. 

Paul wanted the Christians at Rome 
to pay close attention to their own lives 
to be sure that they themselves were 
thinking right thoughts and living clean 
lives. He knew that watching over one’s 
own thought people will keep any one 


too busy to be judging or criticizing 
any one else. He said: “Let us not 
therefore judge one another any more.” 
You will find Paul’s letter in Romans 
14:13-21. 


and our acts carefully, we shall never 
become stumbling blocks to others. How 
can one person be a stumbling block to 
another? 


water that would be unsafe for a young- 
er brother; or he can hike distances that 
would be too tiring for his brother. If 
he insists on doing these things when 
he and his younger brother are playing 
together he becomes a stumbling block 
to the younger boy. 


about helping with the dishes becomes a 
stumbling block to the little sister who 
adores her and wants to be just like her. 


be a steppingstone instead of a stum- 
bling block. 


words, and acts true. 


If we watch our thoughts, our words, 


An older brother can swim in deep 


An older sister who argues and frets 


This week let this thought help you to 


I help others by keeping my thoughts, 


Magic Verses for 


MORNIN( 


A beautiful morning! 


In bright thoughts I will dress it. 


Then all those I meet will 
See my day and bless it. 


NIGHT 


I go to bed gladly 
And welcome the night. 


My candle of bright thoughts 
And words now shed light. 
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By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


I thank Thee, dear Father, 


I am buying content with 


NOON 


For this day You are lending. 


The good words I am spending. 
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“7H, MARY!” called Chuck, racing 

down the street after her. “We’re 
off to the seashore for a month. I just 
wanted to tell you good-by.” 

“Oh, Chuck! I’m so glad for you. 
What a grand time you’ll have! Mother 
and I were going, but—but——-” Mary 
examined the toe of her oxford. 

“Oh, I’m going to be so’ lonesome!” 
she burst out. “Every Booster but me 
is going some place this summer.” 

“We'll all write to you, Mary.” Chuck 
tried to cheer her. 

“Yes, I know, but it won’t be like hav- 
ing you here.” She had a sudden thought. 
“Just think, Chuck, how easy it will be 
for you to find the treasure of happiness 
there at the seashore. There’ll be swim- 
ming and playing in the sand and ” 

“What’s that?” A round, rosy face 
peeped out of Chuck’s coat pocket. Mary 
burst out laughing. 

“Cheerfulness Elf, you do get into the 
queerest places!” said Chuck as he pulled 


| the little fellow out of his pocket. 


“What was that you were starting to 
say, Mary?” asked the Cheerfulness Elf, 
paying no attention to Chuck. 

“Oh, I was just telling Chuck how easy 
it will be for him to find the treasure of 
happiness at the seashore. I’m sure I 
won’t be able to find it, because I’ll be 
here at home all alone.” Mary was feel- 
ing sorry for herself. 

“Why, Mary, I’m surprised at you,” 
said the Cheerfulness Elf with a twinkle 
in his eye. “Don’t you know that the 
treasure of happiness is to be found 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


right where you are? Going to the sea- 
shore or having lots of friends around 
you doesn’t make it easier to find.” 

“But I don’t see what I can do to find 
the treasure.” Mary looked troubled. 
“There won’t be a soul to play with or 
talk to——” 

“What about Patsy Brown? She lives 
in your block, I believe, and she’s lone- 

“Yes, but she isn’t a Booster.” 

“Still that doesn’t keep her from need- 
ing a friend. The surest way to find 
happiness is to give happiness to some 
one else.” 

“Oh, Cheerfulness Elf, I will try. 
Perhaps Patsy will want to be a Boost- 
er,” cried Mary, the smiles coming back 
to her face. “What a lovely summer this 
is going to be after all!” 

“Yes, indeed! I’m sure it will be,” 
chuckled the Cheerfulness Elf as he 
hopped back into Chuck’s pocket. 


Vacation days give us more time for 
outside activities, and we suggest that 
Boosters put forth a special effort this 
summer to make friends for the Booster 
Club. If you are not a member and 
wish to join, just write a letter to the 
Good Words Booster Club Secretary, 917 
Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., and 
you will receive an application blank. 


Dorothy has discovered that the real 
power behind every true prayer is be- 
lief and trust in God. The Prayer of 
Faith can work for us only when it is 
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said with faith, which is the comfortable, 
good feeling that comes from knowing 
that God has answered our prayer. Ev- 
ery good Booster should know The 
Prayer of Faith by heart so that he will 
have it in his mind just at the time he 
needs it. 

Dear Secretary: I have tried hard to keep 
the pledge. I have broken quite a few bad 
habits, and I say The Prayer of Faith every 
day. I think it has helped me a lot. One 
day I had a headache and I kept saying The 
Prayer of Faith every once in a while, and 
by evening my headache was gone. I be- 
lieve in God, and I think that He will help 
me when I need it.—Dorothy Rosenkrans. 

We must speak good words if we wish 
to have good words spoken to us, and 
when every one speaks good words every 
one is happy. Read what Kenneth has 
to say about this. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 


very much, for The Prayer of Faith helps 
me when I am in trouble—Kenneth Paul. 

Alta Mae is overcoming her temper 
and her fear of the dark. If we faith- 
fully observe the pledge, we shall find 
that we are able to master many bad 
habits. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith is 
helping me to control my temper. I am 
glad I joined the Good Words Booster Club. 
It is certainly rightly named, and sure boosts 
a person along when he is trying to do some- 
thing. I used to be afraid to go into a dark 
room alone, but since I have joined the 
Booster Club I am getting over that. I 
enjoy reading the letters sent in by other 
members.—Alta Mae Robinson. 


6 
Joan Henrey lives in South Africa, 
but distance has no effect on the warm 
feeling we have in our hearts for her. 
How should you like to have as many pen 


Morning Fancies 


By Carleton Everett Knox 


A little old man with a funny broom 


Is sweeping the night away. 


Now the sun peeps through, 
All the sky is blue— 


It’s the dawn of a newborn day. 


pledge, and I did better with it this week 
than I did last week. I think the pledge 
is a nice thing to have, for when I start 
talking back to some one, I think of the 
pledge and what it says about using good 
words, and then the person that I am talking 
to says good words back to me. Then I 
am happy, for I like to make others talk 
good words and be happy. I am thankful 
for the pledge, and I am also thankful for 
The Prayer of Faith. I like them both so 
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friends as she? 

Dear Secretary: It seems a very long time 
since I have written to you, but I can assure 
you that I have not forgotten all my Booster 
friends. At present I have holidays, and 
most of the time has been spent in answer- 
ing the many letters I received. I had at 
least fifty letters, and I like to tell them all 
I can, and so you can imagine how long it 
took me. It is great fun, though. They 
are all such a fine crowd of boys and girls 
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and I love writing to them and hearing 
from them. 

WEE WISDOM is just as interesting as 
ever, and I am glad to know that when I 
start to read Progress magazine I shall still 
be able to see WEE WISDOM every month, 
because my sister Laurie will be getting it 
for quite a long while—Joan Henrey 
(South Africa). 


Williamina is quite young but this 
does not prevent her from being a faith- 
ful Booster. We send our very best 
thoughts to her, and to her mother who 
writes this letter. 

Dear Secretary: I thank you for your 
cheery letter, and for having my request for 
prayers forwarded to Silent Unity. I am so 
glad I am a Booster. It has made me a 
much happier and a more well-behaved child. 
I have kept the pledge very well this month 
and this has made my mother much hap- 
pier too. 

Mother and I help each other to be good. 
We are both glad to have made such good 
friends. I can’t write yet but I can make 
crosses, and I shall make one for you at the 
end of this letter. Lot’s of love to all Boost- 
ers everywhere from a wee gir] of four and 
a half years.—Williamina Laurie (Scot- 
land). 


School days are behind us, and sum- 
mer is just around the next corner. 
What treasures of happiness the coming 
months may hold for each of us! 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Mary Rose Johnston: prayers for her fa- 
ther; Viola Mary Rudder: prayers to help 
her make good grades in school; Laveita 
McDaniel: prayers to help her keep the 
pledge and to get her lessons; Yvonne 
Brown: prayers to help her keep the pledge 
and to get her lessons; Edna Mae Rhodes: 
prayers for herself and her family; Dorothy 
Stromberg: prayers to enable her to pass 
her school tests; James D. Wilder: prayers 
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for his mother to get a job; Vermelia Davis: 
prayers to enable her to get her lessons; 
Margaret W. Boone: prayers that she may 
be able to keep the pledge; Juanita Mat- 
thews: prayers that she may succeed in her 
schoolwork; Laurel and Aston Zachariah 
Preston: prayers that they may be helped 
in their schoolwork; Julia Greason: prayers 
to help her to think before she speaks; 
Wilmeta Gee: prayers for self and family. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Rosemary (12) and Adabel Boggs (12), 
505 Church St., Lovington, Ill.; Betty Sut- 
ter (13), Lovington, Ill.; Evonne Shockley 
(13), Box 434, Sunnyside, Wash.; J. B. Aye 
Yaw, Obogu, % Simpri Komla, Government 
School, Juaso, Gold Coast, W. Africa; Leslie 
Keith Smith (14), Golmount View, Lacovia 
P. O., Jamaica, B. W. I.; Mae Flanagan (9), 
21 Messinger St., Canton, Mass.; De De 
Chevalier (14), Canyon Creek, Mont.; Edna 
Mae Rhodes (14), 846 Porter St., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Natalie Dickinson (11), 29 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Fitchburg, Mass.; Louise Daven- 
port (11), 8 Messinger St., Canton, Mass.; 
Dorothy Clark (11), 3787 Washington Ave., 
Coconut Grove, Fla.; Mary Jane Eaton (13), 
51 Warren St., Hammond, Ind.; Jean Stieg- 
ler (9), Route 7, Box 334A, Seattle, Wash.; 
Georgia Miller (14), Martha Wilson (11), 
Gladys Wilson (14), Route 3, Ashland, Ohio; 
Max Gault (14), Box 38, Nankin, Ohio; 
Clarence Perks (14), Route 1, Nankin, Ohio; 
Elsie Ann Lawless, 603 N. 9th St., Duncan, 
Okla.; Margaret Fugedi (15), Irma Alapi 
(14), Route 2, Mansfield Center, Conn.; 
Mercedes Stephens (12), 307 W. 76th St., 
New York City; Mary Robinson, 608 W. 
Main St., Lead, S. Dak.; Nora Watters (12), 
990 Banning St., Winnipeg, Man., Canada; 
Doris Mary Rickard (914), 514 Brush Ave., 
Rome, N. Y.; Virginia Tallman (10), 515 
Idaho St., Wenatchee, Wash.; Mary Thomp- 
son, 1210 E. 16th St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Faith Boyle, Indian Chase Dr., Greenwich, 
Conn.; Dorothy (8) and Wayne Otto (10), 
Reading, Mich.; Immanuel K. Burobe 
Young, Odumase G. Mines Rd., Odumase 
Nr Konongo, Gold Coast, W. Africa; Wil- 
meta Gee (12), Montrose, Iowa; Harold 
Stoeppelman, 310 Manchester Lane, Kirk- 
wood, Mo.; Mary Veitch (12), 437 Root St., 
Park Ridge, Ill. (Mary wants to exchange 


stamps with other boys and girls.) 
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The Spartans Get a Queer Bird 


ATCH what you’re doing, 

Kegs!’’ Coralee  ealled. 
‘*You’re picking pods that haven’t 
filled out yet.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ Kegs looked into the 
basket as though he saw it for the 
first time. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, 
anyway ?’’ Red was cross. ‘‘You’ve 


been gazing up the road for the past 


fifteen minutes. No wonder you’ve 
picked so many thin pods.”’ 

“IT thought I could tell which 
pods were fat by feeling them,”’ 
Kegs said. “I didn’t think I had 
to look.”’ 

‘Tf this is the best you can do, 
you’d better look,’’ said Chink, 
picking out a handful of thin green 
pea pods from Keg’s basket. 

‘“Why are you watching the 
road ?’’ Coralee asked. 

road?’’ Kegs repeated, 
looking rather guilty. ‘‘Was I 
watching the road ?”’ 

‘*You know very well you were,”’ 
said Coralee. 

‘*He’s stalling,’’ Red declared. 
‘*He’s expecting something, but he 
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doesn’t want to tell us what it is.”’ 

‘*We’d better all look for fat, 
green pea pods if we want to get 
this work done today,’’ Cousin Bob 
said. The Spartans all bent over 
the vines again. For some time there 
was no sound save the rustling of 
the leaves. Then David straight- 
ened up because there was a crick 
in his neck. He happened to look 
toward the big road. A dark little 
figure was running toward the lane. 
Behind him rose a cloud of dust. 

‘“‘Here comes Black Dick!” 
David yelled, ‘‘and he’s running 
like some one was after him.’’ Kegs 
jumped up so suddenly that he 
overturned his basket of peas. 

‘Dick!’ he yelled, and raced to- 
ward the fence. The Spartans 
scrambled to their feet. 

‘‘What is it all about?’’ Red 
called as the gang ran after Kegs. 
Black Dick was clinging to the fence 
breathing heavily. 

it come?’’ Kegs asked. 
Dick had been running so fast he 
could not speak but he nodded his 
head. Kegs jumped into the air. 
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‘‘Has what come?’’ Coralee de- 
manded. ‘‘What are you talking 
about ?”’ 

Black Dick grinned. ‘‘Kegs’s 
daddy told me to tell him his canary 
was here.”’ 

‘“‘Canary!’’ Kegs exclaimed, his 
mouth open in surprise. Then he 
doubled up with laughter. 

it out.’’ Chink began shak- 
ing him. 

“Tell us about it. We’d like to 
laugh too,’’ Cousin Bob urged. Kegs 
wiped his eyes. 

‘‘Well,”? he began, ‘‘I’ve been 
writing to my Uncle Fred out in 
Colorado about the Spartan Com- 
pany, Ltd.” 

‘*What’s that got to do with this 
canary bird?’’ Chink wanted to 
know. Kegs looked at Black Dick 
and they again burst into wild gales 
of laughter. 

‘*You’re a couple of birds your- 
selves—cuckoo birds,’’ Red stated. 


“Has it come?” Kegs asked. 
Dick nodded his head 
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you'll all keep still and let me 
talk, I’ll tell you,’’ Kegs began. 
‘‘Uncle Fred became interested in 
our garden and our vegetable code 
and everything. Last week he wrote 
to say he was sending us a present.”’ 

“To all of us?’’ Coralee was 
thrilled. 

‘“*Yes,’’ Kegs nodded, ‘‘but I 
didn’t tell because I wanted to sur- 
prise you. This morning Dad got 
word the present had come. I had 
to come over here to help you pick 
peas, so I asked Dick to go to my 
house and wait until Dad brought it 
home.’’ 

“So that was why you kept 
watching the road.’’ David grinned. 

‘‘That’s Kegs agreed. ‘‘ Dick 
said he’d come and tell me when 
Dad got home with the—’’ Kegs 
stopped a moment—‘‘with the 
bird,” he finished, winking at Dick. 

‘“‘It was certainly grand of your 
Uncle Fred,’’ Cousin Bob said. 
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‘*We’ll have to buy some bird- 
seed,’’ David told them. 

‘*Yes, and I wonder if he has a 
cage,’?’ Coralee added. 

Dick turned his back. He did not 
make a sound, but his shoulders 
shook with laughter. 

‘*Now what’s so funny ?’’ Chink 
snapped. 

‘‘Maybe they’re fooling us. I 
don’t believe Kegs’s Uncle Fred 
sent a present at all,’’ said Red. 

‘‘He did,’? Kegs answered be- 
tween gasps. 

‘*Are you going to keep the bird 
at your house, Kegs ?’’ David asked. 

‘‘We could take turns keeping 
it,’’ Andy said. 

‘*While it’s warm weather why 
not keep it in the Roost?’’ Coralee 
asked. 


Kegs slapped Dick on the back 
and they laughed until the tears 
rolled down their faces. 

‘Tf you’re going to act this way 
I’m going back and pick peas.’’ Red 
turned away angrily. 

‘*Oh, come on back, Red,’’ Kegs 


called. ‘‘Let’s all go over to my 
house and see the canary.”’ 


All the way the Spartans chat- 
tered about birdeages and _ bird- 
baths. Dick and Kegs tried hard 
to keep from laughing, but when 
Coralee wondered if the canary was 
a good singer, it was more than they 
could stand. 

‘*T hope he’s not too good,’’ Kegs 
laughed. 

The gang looked their disgust. 

If they had not been so curious to 
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see Uncle Fred’s present they 
would have left Kegs and Dick then 
and there and gone back to the 
Roost. When they reached Kegs’s 
home he led them toward the barn, 
They looked at one another in puz- 
zled silence. At last David asked, 
‘*But wouldn’t your father take it 
into the house, Kegs?”’ 

‘‘Not this bird.’’ Kegs pointed. 

There in a pen back of the barn 
was the queerest-looking ‘‘bird”’ 
the Spartans had ever seen. It was 
a long-eared fuzzy burro which 
looked at them solemnly. On his 
back sat Red’s small, red-haired sis- 
ter Carrots. 

‘*See the big bunny,’’ she called. 
The Spartans climbed quickly over 
the fence. 

‘“‘A burro! Oh, boy!’’ 
beamed. 

‘‘Uncle Fred certainly is a great 
guy,’’ said David. 

‘“‘T’d rather have a burro than 
most anything,’’ said Cousin Bob. 

‘*He’ll certainly be of 
more use to us than our 
bicycles are out in the 
country this way,’’ Red 
said. 


Chink 


Kegs led the burro 
around the corral 
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‘“*T’ll bet my feet will drag,’’ said 
Andy, and the crowd laughed. 

‘*What nice soft ears.’’ Coralee 
rubbed them gently. ‘‘But, Kegs, 
why did you and Dick tell us it was 
a canary ?’’ 

Andy began laughing. ‘‘T know,”’ 
he said, ‘‘in Colorado where he came 
from burros are called Rocky 
Mountain canaries.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’? Kegs nodded, ‘‘Uncle 
Fred wrote that he was sending a 
Rocky Mountain canary and I had 
to ask Dad what it was.”’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad he’s this kind of 
a bird,’’? said Red. ‘‘Say, Carrots, 
move up and let me get on too.’’ Red 
started to climb onto the burro’s 
back. 

‘Let Coralee ride the big bunny 
with me!’’ Carrots insisted. 

‘‘Right you are,’’ Red stepped 
back. ‘‘ Ladies first!’’ 

So David gave Coralee a boost, 


‘ 
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and Kegs led the burro around the 
corral with all the gang proudly fol- 
lowing. 

‘“*He certainly is a dear.’’ Cora- 
lee patted the burro’s soft hair. 

‘*We can’t keep calling him just 
‘he,’ ’’ said Cousin Bob. ‘‘ We’ll 
have to name him.”’ 

The parade stopped while the 
Spartans thought about a name. 
The burro looked around to see 
what it was all about. 

‘‘He looks surprised,’’ grinned 
Chink. 

‘‘He always looks that way,”’ 
Kegs told the gang. ‘‘He can’t help 

‘*Well, he certainly was a sur- 
prise to us,’’ said David. 

‘*Then why not call him ‘Sur- 
prise’?”? was Andy’s happy 
thought. 

And the Spartans agreed. 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND easily 
made. All that is required is a 
board 15 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 
2 inches thick; two pieces of board 20 
inches long, 214 inches wide, and 14 
inch thick; one post about 6 feet long, 
and about 9 inches in diameter; one 
steel bolt 12 inches long, and 34 inch 
in diameter. 

It is well to prepare each piece of 
wood before attempting to put them to- 
gether. Use a hatchet to hollow out the 
curved places on the ends of the handles, 
as shown in figure 1, then smooth the 
edges with a coarse file. Since these 
handles are to be nailed 
onto the big board 114 


FIGURE-I feet from each end of it, 
* 
| i Gin 
i 
FIGUREI 
20in Handle 
| 


A Merry-Go-Round 


mark the places to be hollowed out at 
each end of the long board accordingly. 
Use the hatchet and coarse file to make 
these curves too. 

Find the exact center of the long 
board and make a hole 1 inch in di- 
ameter. 

One end of your post must be smooth 
and flat. In the center of the flat end 
bore a hole 9 inches deep. This hole is 
for the bolt to go in. It should be a lit- 
tle smaller than the bolt, since the bolt 
must be driven in firmly. Now mark a 
circle around the post 3 inches down 
from the end in which you have bored 
the hole. With a hatchet hack off the 
edge of the post, slanting it toward the 
center (see figure 2). Leave a flat sur- 
face about 4 inches in diameter for the 
long board to rest on. If you cannot 
find anything suitable for a post, a 9- 
by-9-inch piece of lumber can be bought 
for a small sum at a lumber yard. 

Select a level place in the yard and 
dig a hole 4 feet deep. Perhaps you can 
obtain a post auger for this work. Place 
the post in the hole in an upright posi- 
tion, allowing 2 feet to remain above the 
ground. Fill the hole, and press the dirt 
down firmly. Or if Father or Big Broth- 
er will prepare cement for you and pour 
it into the hole around the post, the post 
will be held much more firmly. If ce- 
(Please turn to page 48) 
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Jerry the Pink Giraffe 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount this page on stiff paper. Cut out 
the three pieces. Punch holes at A and B, 
and fasten A over B with a brass fastener. 
Bend the flap on the giraffe’s neck up. By 
pulling the flap back and forth Jerry can 
nibble leaves from the tree and then drink 
water. Paste the top edge of the rectangle 
back of the giraffe’s body so that the cutout 
will stand up. 
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LET’S TAKE A TRIP 


HAT is what the 
queen decided to do, for she 
wanted to visit the folks in her 
kingdom. She was returning to 
spend Christmas in her own cas- 
tle when she and her party were 
lost in a mountain snowstorm. 
But they found shelter in the 
home of little Sven, and there the 
queen celebrated Christmas. The 
story of “White Stockings” will 
tell you all about the queen’s visit 
and the friendship that started 
between Sven and the queen. 


| WHITE 


TALES 


(ie 


There are three stories in the 
book White Stockings and Other 
Tales, and all three are fasci- 
nating to boys and girls. The 
names of the other two are 
“When Philip Forgot” and 
“Thoughts with Wings.” The 
print is large and there are 
bright-colored pictures. The price 
is only 29 cents, and if you order 


both books, you can get them - 


for 50 cents. Why not order one 
book for yourself and another for 
a little friend? 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANSAS City, Mo. 


A WORD WITH 
THE TEACHER 


UNE WEE WISDOM will add that 

extra bit of interest and en- 

thusiasm that every class needs for 
the closing days of school. 

Let the boys make a merry-go- 
round teeter-totter, as a manual 
training project. It is easily and 
inexpensively made and will prove 
a source of much enjoyment during 
recess. 

Our stamp editor tells some inter- 
esting facts about the ancient Chin- 
ese wall. Your pupils may be able 
to find stamps to illustrate their 
current history or geography les- 
sons. 

To give variety to the art period 
why not let the girls embroider? 
Joanne Dee offers a seasonal pat- 
tern—a ship—that is sure to appeal 
to spring fancies. The whole proj- 
ect could be completed in two or 
three lessons. 

We suggest that on some warm 
day you have a discussion of the sea 
and deep sea life. Your boys and 
girls will enjoy reading about and 
drawing pictures of all the queer 
seafolk mentioned in the poem, on 
pages 26 and 27. Miss McColl has 
given authentic pictures of several 
of them in her illustration. 

At least two inspirational and 
character-developing motifs are to 
be found in the stories “Marigolds 
Grow Swiftly” and “Peter Mocking 
Bird Learns to Sing.” WEE WISs- 
DOM readers are seldom problem 
children. 

This month we take leave of you 
until next September, with the 
promise that WEE WISDOM will have 
some interesting new features for 
you next term. Better send in your 
subscription now so that you will 
be sure to have it for the first day 
of school. 

Happy vacation! 


Wee Wisdom 
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Flower Puzzle 


spelled the names of four flowers. To 
find them, begin with a certain letter and 
skip every other letter. Keep “skipping” 


A Hidden Word in Every Bird 
By KATHERINE GLENN By GLADYS JONES HOLLINGER 
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Around the border of this picture are Search within these names of birds 
And find in them some hidden words. 
In cardinal can you find a noise? 

In crossbill find a name for boys. 

A covering for the head there’ll be 
until you spell out all four names. In nuthatch, if you’re sharp to see. 


Oriole so bright and gay 

Holds a city, miles away. 

Phoebe never works by rule, 

Yet her name holds a gar- 
den tool. 

Look you well, ’tis not in 
vain, 

Robin holds a place for 
grain. 

In lark a ship that sailed 
the sea, 

In chewink to chop, as ona 
tree, 

Goldfinch measurement 
gives to you, 

Practical skill the martin 
has, too, 

The thrush says, “Hurry,” 
and warblers hold 

A bloody conflict ’twixt na- 
tions bold. 

The waxwing’s tool for fell- 


ing a tree 
ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: Comes next to the crossbill’s currency. 
Lette Minteres If you’ll have patience as you ought, 
1. Couch—crouch. 2. Mud—drum. 3. You'll find the words which you have 
Peach—preach. 4. Towel—trowel. 5. Cow sought ; 
—trow. But if you quit on your first try, 
Bird’s-Nest Puzzle: Squirrel. You'll never find them by and by. 
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ETER Mocking Bird was learn- 

ing to sing. He sang his name 
over and over to himself. He liked 
the sound of it. ‘‘Peter! Peter!’’ 

Every day Peter listened to the 
songs of other birds and tried to 
sing them. A mocking bird can sing 
the songs of other birds. That is 
why he is called a 
mocking bird. 

Peter wanted to 
mock cats and 
chickens as Bad 
Bird Charley did. 
Bad Bird 
Charley would sit 
near a pen of lit- 
tle chickens. He 
would say, 
‘‘Cheep, cheep,”’ 
just like a baby 
chick, until the 
old.hen ran hither 
and thither, scold- 
ing. Sometimes he would mock the 
cat by screaming, ‘‘Mew, mew, 
mew.”’ 

By and by Peter Mocking Bird 
learned to fly far away. One morn- 
ing he saw a blue jay. 

‘**Hello, hello,’’ he called. 


They were screaming and shouting 


By SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


A Read-Aloud Story 


The jay looked at Peter Mocking 
Bird and began to scold and scream 
in a rough, harsh voice, ‘‘Go away. 
Go away. Go 


I don’t like you. 
away !”’ 

Peter thought this very amusing. 
He screamed right back in a loud, 
rough voice, ‘‘Go away. I don’t like 
you. Go away. Go 
away !’’ 

The jay was 
astonished to hear 
the mocking bird 
using his voice 
and his words. He 
began all 
Peter names. He 
called him a lazy, 
silly bird—an ug- 
ly, stupid, old, 
gray bird that no- 
body liked. 

As fast as the 
jay said some- 
thing, Peter would repeat the words 
after him. So there they were 
screaming and shouting in angry, 
hoarse voices until all the birds in 
the neighborhood flew away. 

Peter felt very proud of his loud 
new voice and the long list of ugly 
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IRD LEARNS TO SING 


names he had learned from the jay. 
This was even more fun than mock- 
ing chickens with Bad Bird 
Charley. He flew to a green lawn 
near a white cottage and began to 
shout the angry words over to him- 
self. Screaming and scolding, he 
hopped about in the bushes. Pres- 
ently a lady came 
out and chased 
him away. 

Peter tried an- 
other yard. He 
had scarcely be- 
gun to shout in 
his angry voice 


A pleasant song finds 


Pictured by MARJORIE HARTWELL 


a ready welcome 


Last of 


a shallow pool of water. 
all he took a splash bath. 

‘*Hello, hello,’’ called Peter in a 
friendly fashion. 

‘*Hello, hello,’’ the other bird an- 
swered in a pleasant voice. 

“‘Tell me,’’ said Peter, ‘‘how it 
comes that you have crumbs and 
water while I am 
driven away ?”’ 

den’t 
know,’’ replied 
the bird thought- 
fully. ‘‘Perhaps 
these people give 
me crumbs and 


when a_ child water because [I 
drove him out. sing sweetly for 

All day he tried them. Every 
to find a place to morning I waken 
eat and drink. them with the 
Nobody wanted happy songs I 
him. The happy bird taught Peter to sing learned from the 

At last, tired oriole and _ the 


and hungry, he came to a beautiful 
garden. In the garden he found 
another mocking bird eating 
crumbs. Peter decided to watch 
him quietly. 

When the other mocking bird had 
finished his crumbs, he drank from 
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robin. In the evening I sing of 
sleep and rest, the quiet song of 
the thrush. They are glad to hear 
me.”’ 

**T’d like to have friends to sing 
for,’’ said Peter wistfully. ‘‘No- 
body smiles at me. They drive me 
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away whenever I open my mouth.” 


“What do you sing?” asked the happy 
bird. 

“T do not sing,” answered Peter, “but 
I can scream like a jay and scold in an 
angry voice. Would you like to hear 
me?” 

“No, no,” replied the other bird hasti- 
ly. “I can imagine how it sounds. You 
must learn a cheerful song if you want 
to have friends.” 

“Teach me,” said Peter humbly. 

So the happy mocking bird taught 
Peter the songs of the mountain stream, 
of the sunlight on the trees, and of the 
soft winds whispering. 

The children in the house ran to the 
window. “Come quickly,” they cried. 
“Bring more crumbs. Another beauti- 
ful songbird has come to live in our gar- 
den.” 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Marigolds Grow Swiftly 


(Continued from page 9) 


A puzzled look made little wrinkles 
about Glenda’s eyes. “But, Mr. Scissors 
Grinder, how can kindness be like mari- 


golds?” Th 
“Everybody likes kindness and every- 
body likes marigolds,” the scissors § BU 
grinder answered happily. 
“Why, that garden of happiness 
wasn’t any trouble to grow! It was § Cl 


glorious!” laughed Glenda. 

The scissors grinder chuckled as he 
started the whirr-whirr of his sharpen- 
ing wheel. 

“Marigolds grow swiftly, lassie; 
marigolds grow swiftly.” 


A Merry-Go-Round 
(Continued from page 42) 


ment is used, allow several days for it 
to harden. 

Nail the handles onto the board firm- 
ly and lift the whole thing to the top of 
the post, placing the hole in the board di- 
rectly over the hole in the post. Now 
drive the bolt into place, letting the head 
of the bolt remain about 1 inch above 
the board. Put shavings of ordinary 
laundry soap between the board and the 


top of the post. This will allow the 4 
board to turn smoothly. The merry-go- 
round is now ready for use. It can als | — 
be used for a seesaw or teeter board. Lo 


Table Blessing 
By BLANCHE SAGE HASELTINE 


For bread to eat 
Deep thanks I give 

To Thee, dear Lord, 

In whom I live. 
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The calico pup went sailing 
very- Upon the deep blue sea; 
‘ssors Dut his eyes were wide and startled, 
And he sighed, “Oh, deary me, 
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I wanted to be a sailor 
Upon the raging main, 

But I think I’ll stay upon dry land 
When I get home again!” 
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Rags, the Rover 
(Continued from page 21) 


Rags glanced at the water which still 
lay just beyond the edge of his perch. 
He could swim, but he did not like to. 
There was no other way to reach that 
kind calling voice, however, so Rags 
splashed in, and paddled bravely. 

As he left the cabin he saw the green 
shore ahead. It was not very far away. 
Along it willows stood deep in the flood 
water. Beyond, tall cottonwoods lifted 
their branches. There was a boy, a lit- 
tle smaller than Jerry, standing at the 
edge of the water, staring open-mouthed 
at the paddling dog. 

“Come here! Where did you come 
from, fellow?” the boy was saying. He 
reached out a brown hand to help Rags 
from the water as soon as he came close 
enough. 

There was something about the boy’s 
voice and about his face that Rags liked 
at once. He licked the hand as it re- 
leased him. The boy laughed delighted- 
ly. 

“Say, old pal, I’ve been wanting a dog 
a long time,” he told Rags. “I sure hope 
the folks will let me keep you.” 
(To be concluded next month) 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 
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June Joys 


FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


We have just given the pages of June WEE WISDOM 
one last eager scanning before sending them to the press- 
room, and we feel that never before have those who help 
prepare our magazine so completely caught the spirit 
of joy. 

All through the happy summer months thousands of 
WEE WISDOM folk will be enjoying back-yard merry-go- 
rounds. We are sure, too, that brown-sugar fudge will 
be quite popular with our young cooks, both boys and girls. 

Those who own Rocky Mountain canaries know how 
much fun the Spartans are having with Surprise. 

When you meet the elephant’s baby at the circus this 
summer, remember how eager she was to have a name 
all her own. 

Rags, the little rover, brings Jerry much happiness 
next month, but that is getting ahead of the story. Which 
reminds us that while June WEE WISDOM has much to 
interest and amuse you, July WEE WISDOM will have even 
more. The July Stamp Collector’s page will be especially 
interesting, and for the girls who enjoy paper dolls we 
have an interesting announcement to make. Beginning 
with the July number we shall publish a family of paper 
dolls whose clothes are especially designed to fit and to 
stay in place. There will be plenty of changes of gar- 
ments for all the dolls to thoroughly delight their owners. 
Get your paper doll house ready for its new occupants, 


girls. 
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A LETTER 
from ELIZABETH 


Elizabeth Hervey wrote such a 
nice letter of thanks for her Wee 
Wisdom subscription that her 
cousin sent it on to the editor of 
Wee Wisdom. 


You will agree that Wee Wisdom 
is an interest holder when you see 
the July number. It will bring you ~—- 
a fascinating story called “The 
Prize Entry,” also another chapter 
of “Rags the Rover.” Lawrence 
Fuller tells boys how to make a good, 
strong raft, and Mrs. Keith gives 
the girls full directions for making a tempting salad. These are just a few of the 
things you will enjoy in the July number. When you get your copy, show it to 
some one else, and tell him that Wee Wisdom costs only $1 a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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